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THE  RECIPE  FOR  a  successful  flag  offi¬ 
cer  includes  four  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents:  ( 1)  the  I  uck  of  Vi  nee  Lombardi , 
who  said,  "Luckistheresi  dueof  hard 
work  and  skill";  (2)  the  killer  instinct  of  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee— not  just  the  desire  to  destroy  one's 
enemy,  something  any  so  I  diermusthave,  but 
the  ability  to  send  men  one  admires  and  re¬ 
spects  to  their  death;  (3)  the  perseverance  of 
George  Washington;  and  (4)  the  ability  of 
GeorgeC.  M  ar  shal  I  to  i  n  spi  rethetrust  of  both 
subordinates  and  superiors.  A  survey  of  the 
actions  and  decisions  of  Gen  Carl  A.  Spaatz, 
US  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF),  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1944  confirms  that  he  had  these 
qualities. 

Luck  boils  down  to  the  favorable  resolu¬ 
tion  of  uncontrollable  variables.  The  manner 
in  which  generals  exploit  these  gifts  deter- 
m  i  n  esth  ei  r  fate.  Th  esh  o  rt  co  m  i  n  gsof  Spaatz' s 
enemies  presented  him  an  opportunity.  The 
breaking  of  high-level  German  ciphers,  sent 
via  the  supposedly  secure  Enigma  code  ma¬ 
chine,  vouchsafed  all  Allied  commandersun- 
paralleled  knowl  edgeoftheirenemies'  inten¬ 
tions  and  situation.  Vital  German  targets, 
such  assyn  theti  c  oi  I  pi  ants  an  d  I  arge  mar  sh  al  - 
ling  yards,  used  the  Enigma  machine  to  pass 
damage  reports  to  Berlin,  giving  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  instant  and  accurate  bomb  damage  as¬ 
sessments.  I  ntercepts  of  Luftwaffe  traffic  al  so 
validated  the  effectiveness  of  American  air 
tactics.1 

TheverynatureoftheNazi  stateand  ideol¬ 
ogy  pi  ayed  intothehandsofAlliedairl  ead  ers. 
Hitler's  personal  isolation,  coupled  with  his 


propensity  to  divide  responsibility  for  the 
war  economy  into  competing  fiefdoms,  all 
dependent  upon  himself,  resulted  in  stagger¬ 
ing  mismanagement.  With  the  notable  ex¬ 
ception  of  Al  bert Speer,  the h i gh  est Nazi  lead¬ 
ership  had  little  conception  of  the  industrial 
process.  Almost  all  major  German  war- 
production  decisions  and  priorities  rested 
not  on  economic  efficiency,  but  on  the  self- 
interest  of  the  entities  involved. 

Not  only  did  theNazisfritteraway  their  in¬ 
dustrial  strength,  but  also  their  ideology  and 
individual  outlook  sapped  their  efforts.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  power  using  tactics  of  terror  and 
intimidation,  Hitler  preferred  retaliation  to 
passive  defensive  measures.  Resources  ex¬ 
pended  on  V  weap  onspro  duced  tech  ni  cal  tri¬ 
umphs — but  at  the  direct  expense  of  aircraft 
production.  Had  the  Germans  decided  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  fighter  production  and  to  concentrate 
that  production  in  defense  of  the  industry  in 
1942  instead  of  1944,  Spaatz's  task  would 
have  proved  far  more  formidable.2 

Spaatz  possessed  re  so  urcesfar  greater  than 
those  of  his  predecessor  I  ra  Eaker,  for  whom 
increases  in  force  had  come  slowly.  Indeed, 
the  pi  pe  I  i  neover  f  I  owed  for  Spaatz.  Ei  ghth  Ai  r 
Force  needed  17  months  to  reach  2072  bomb 
groups,  and  its  first  long-range  P-38  fighter 
escorts  did  not  become  operational  until  the 
day  after  the  second  Schweinfurt  raid  of  14 
October  1943.  Fifteenth  Air  Force,  estab¬ 
lished  on  1  November  1943,  began  life  with 
the  six  heavy  bomb  groups  that  had  been  in 
the  Mediterranean  since  May  1943.  By  May 
1944,  the  Eighth  had  grown  to  41  heavy 
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Directing  the  air  war.  (Left  to  right)  Maj  Gen  Ralph  Royce,  Lt  Gen  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  Maj  Gen  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  and  Maj 
Gen  Hugh  S.  Knerr. 


groups,  and  the  Fifteenth  to  21.  Fighter 
groups  in  Eighth  Air  Force  and  Ninth  Air 
Force,  the  latter  on  call  to  fly  escort  for  the 
Eighth,  grew  from  12  to  33  groups.  Many  of 
these  groups  were  equipped  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  long  range  P-51  fighter  and  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  using  range-  extending  drop  tanks, 
whose  production  bottlenecks  had  been 
solved.3  Finally,  the  introduction  of  radar 
bombing  devices  in  the  fall  of  1943  allowed 
for  bombing  through  clouds,  but  only  with 
extreme  inaccuracy.  Bombing  through  com- 
pleteovercast caused  onlyonebomb  in  70to 
land  within  one-half  mile  of  the  aiming 
poi  nt.4  Bomb  i  ng  atar  get  a  mi  I  ei  n  di  ameter  i  n 
good  visual  weather,  however,  was  50  times 
more  accurate.5  Spaatz  and  his  lieutenants 
James  FI.  Doolittle  (Eighth  Air  Force)  and  Na 
than  F.  Twining  (Fifteenth  Air  Force)  capital¬ 
ized  on  German  inefficiency  and  American 
prodi  gal  itybygreatlyincreasingtheirratesof 
operation.  The  combination  of  more  sorties 


and  more  aircraft  gave  Spaatz  a  far  bigger 
hammer  than  Eaker's. 

Spaatz,  like  other  generals,  was  a  killer  of 
men.  In  the  win  ter  and  spring  of  1944,  he  be¬ 
gan  a  campaign  of  straightforward  attrition 
againsttheLuftwaffeday-fighterforceforthe 
pur  poseof  ex  ti  n  gu  i  sh  i  ng  i  tsca  pac  ityto  i  n  ter- 
fere  with  American  bomber  operations  and 
the  upcoming  cross-channel  invasion.  This 
air  campaign  would  eviscerate  the  Luftwaf¬ 
fe’s  air  leadership  cadres,  forcing  it  into  a  de¬ 
scending  spiral  of  inexperience  and  increas¬ 
ing  losses  from  operations  and  accidents. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
i  n  I  ate  Decern  ber  1943,  heauthor  ized  Dool  ittl  e 
to  implement  the  fighter  escort  tactics  the 
two  men  had  already  employed  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Instead  of  maintaining  close  es¬ 
cort,  which  forced  American  fighters  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  first  blow,6  Doolittle  ordered  his 
f  i  ght  ersto  taketh  e  i  n  i  ti  a  ti  ve  by  at  tack  i  n  g  an  d 
pursu  i  ngGer  man  fi  ght  ers.  Spaatz  and  Dool  it- 
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tl  e  ri  sked  th  ei  r  bo m b  ers  i  n  o r  der to  ex  pose th e 
enemy.  As  aerial  combat  raged  and  as  escort 
fighters  flew  to  and  from  their  rendezvous 
with  the  bomber  stream,  fighter  pilots  found 
themselves  at  low  altitudes  and  proceeded  to 
strafe  targets  of  opportunity.  When  Enigma 
intercepts  alerted  American  air  leaders  that 
this  caused  havoc,  Spaatz  encouraged  the 
practice.  The  enemy  responded  by  setting  up 
flak  traps  at  likely  strafing  targets,  which 
killed,  wounded,  or  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
more  American  fighter  pilots  than  any  other 
tacti  c.7  Spaatz  con  ti  n  ued  the  I  ow- 1  evel  attacks 
until  April  1945.  SoontheLuftwaffecould  no 
longer  conduct  any  operations,  including 
training  and  airtransport,  without  fear  of  in¬ 
terference. 

In  order  to  force  the  Luftwaffe  to  accept 
battle,  Spaatz  ordered  a  continuing  series  of 
deep-penetration  missions  into  the  Reich. 
Starting  on  11  January  1944,  Americans  at¬ 
tacked  the  German  air  industry,  and  both 
si  dessuf  fered  heavy  I  osses.  When  cl  oud  cover 
prevented  precision  bombing  of  air  plants  or 
other  specific  targets,  Spaatz  ordered  area 
rai  dson  Ger  man  ci  t  i  es,  parti  cu  I  arl  y  Fran  kf  u  rt . 
Forty  percent  of  all  such  raids  ordered  or 
authorized  by  Eighth  Air  Force  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Feb  ru  ary  and  May  1944.8TheGermans 
either  opposed  the  raids,  as  they  usually  did, 
or  al  I  owed  u  n  co  n  tested  ci  ty  at  tacks  at  th  e  cost 
of  civilian  morale  and  production.  In  mid- 
February,  under  orders  from  Arnold,  Spaatz 
and  Doolittle-without  protest— extended  the 
bomber  crews'  combat  tour  from  25  to  30 
missi  ons.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  conducted  Operation  Argument  or  "Big 
Week,"  which  dealtabody  blowto  theen  emy 
ai  r  i  n  dustry.  Spaatzwasdeter mi  ned to  i  n i  ti  ate 
andcontinuetheoperation,evenif  it  cost  two 
hundred  bombers  on  the  first  day.9  After  Big 
Week,  Spaatz  wished  to  switch  priorities  to 
the  German  synthetic  oil  industry,  a  target 
system  whose  sovereign  importance  to  the 
entire  German  war  machine  would  require 
theLuftwaffeto  defend  itordietrying.  Asdis- 
cussed  below,  this  change  was  delayed  until 
May. 

Th  us,  at  t  h  e  be  gi  n  n  i  n  g  of  M  arch ,  Spaatz  o  r- 
dered  a  series  of  area  attacks  on  Berlin  that 


went  straight  over  the  top,  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  their  intentions  and  targets 
from  the  defenders.  The  importance  of  the 
city  as  an  industrial,  transportation,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  center  guaranteed  a  fierce  re¬ 
sponse.  In  its  first  major  attack  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  capital  on  6  March,  the  Eighth  lost  69 
h  eavy  bo  m  b  ers— th  e  h  i  gh  est  n  u  m  ber  ever  I  ost 
on  a  single  mission.  On  8  March,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  lost  another  37  bombers  over  the  "Big 
B,"butthenext  mission  saw  no  aerial  opposi¬ 
tion.  By  6  June,  the  Americans  had  achieved 
daylight  air  superiority  over  Europe  at  the 
cost  of  over  twenty-seven  hundred  bombers, 
almost  one  thousand  fighters,  and  over 
18, 000  casu  al  ti  es-50  per  cen t  mo  reth  an  th  ey 
had  lost  in  all  of  1942  and  1943  combi  ned.10 

Spaatz's  ability  to  persevere  reflected  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  In  the  months 
preceding  the  cross-channel  invasion,  one 
question  directly  affected  Spaatz— in  what 
manner  could  strategic  bombers  best  aid  the 
invasion?  Gen  Dwight  Eisenhower's  air  com¬ 
ponent  commander,  Air  Chief  Marshal 
(ACM)  Trafford  Lei gh-Mal lory,  and  Eisen¬ 
hower's  deputy  supreme  commander,  ACM 
Arthur  Tedder,  advocated  the  transportation 
plan,  which  called  for  attritional  bombing  of 
the  French  and  Belgian  rail  systems  to  render 
themincapableofallowi  n  gspeedy  re  i  n  f  o  rce- 
ment  or  easy  logistical  support  of  German 
forces  opposing  the  invasion.  Spaatz's  head¬ 
quarters  originated  a  competing  oil  plan  that 
cal  I  ed  f i  rst  for  the  destructi  on  of  refi  neri  es  at 
Ploesti,  Romania— the  principal  source  of 
natu  ral  oil  fortheAxis-andthen  thedestruc- 
tion  of  the  synthetic  oil  industry.  Loss  of  oil 
would  fatally  hamper  any  German  response 
to  the  i  n  vasion  andtheSo  vi  et  sum  mer  of  ten¬ 
sive. 

The  oil  plan  was  the  quintessential  strate¬ 
gic  bombing  plan.  By  destroying  a  compact 
and  absolutely  crucial  target  system,  with 
only threeweeksof visual  bomb i ng,  ai r power 
would  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  For  Spaatz,  the  oil  plan 
had  an  additional  advantage:  it  allowed  the 
Americans  to  continue  the  attrition  of  the 
Luftwaffe  and  to  fly  precision  missions  into 
Germany,  which  justified  AAF  strategic  doc- 
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“ The  introduction  of  radar  bombing  devices  in  the  fall  of  1943  allowed  for  bombing  through  clouds,  but  only  with  extreme 
inaccuracy.  Bombing  through  complete  overcast  caused  only  one  bomb  in  70  to  land  within  one-half  mi  le  of  the  aiming 
point.  ” 


trine.  After  bitter  bureaucratic  infighting 
among  Allied  ground  and  air  staffs,  Eisen¬ 
hower  chose  the  transportation  plan  on  25 
March  because  it  offered  measurable  results; 
the  effects  of  the  oil  plan,  although  logical, 
could  not  be  verified  with  existing  Allied  in¬ 
telligence. 

Asistrueof  every  majordeci  sion— whether 
military,  corporate,  or  political— one  faction 
or  person  will  not  accept  that  decision  as  fi¬ 
nal.  In  April  1944,  Spaatz  was  that  person. 
Throughout  March,  ACM  Charles  Portal,  the 
Royal  Ai  r  Force  ( RAF)  ch  i  ef  of  staff  and  the  of¬ 
ficer  charged  with  direction  of  the  Combined 
BomberOffensivebytheCombinedChiefsof 
Staff,  had  refused  to  allow  Spaatz  to  order  Fif¬ 
teenth  Air  Force  to  attack  the  Ploesti  oil  com- 
pl  ex,  pro  ducer  of  25  percent  of  Ger  many'soi  I . 
Portal  did  not  want  to  draw  the  Fifteenth 
away  from  its  duties  to  Operation  Pointblank 
and  its  assistance  to  the  Allied  ground  forces; 


further,  Portal  regarded  the  bombing  of  Bal¬ 
kan  rai  I  yardsasmoremi  I  i  tari  lyeffecti  vethan 
bombing  oil  fields.  An  attack  on  the  Roma¬ 
nian  fields  would  also  strengthen  Spaatz's 
hand  intheoi I -versus- transportation  dispute. 
It  made  little  sense  to  strike  Ploesti,  forcing  a 
greater  German  reli  anceonsyntheticoil,and 
then  ignore  that  target  system. 

On  5  April,  Spaatz  resorted  to  subterfuge. 
Under  the  guise  of  attacking  Ploesti's  main 
rail  yard  (each  oil  refinery  also  had  its  own 
such  yard),  the  Fif  teenth  made i tsf i  rst  rai d  on 
Romanian  oil.  As  the  official  history  of  the 
AAF  noted  with  some  satisfaction,  "Most  of 
the  588  tons  of  bombs,  with  more  than  coin¬ 
cidental  accuracy,  struck  and  badly  damaged 
the  Astra  group  of  refineries.”11  On  15  and  26 
April,  the  Fifteenth  returned,  again  somehow 
missing  the  main  rail  yard  and  unfortunately 
damaging  more  Axis  refineries.  Asa  result  of 
this  "transportation"  bombing,  German  im- 
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Oil  targets.  In  late  April  1944,  Reichsminister  Albert  Speer  complained  that  “ the  enemy  has  struck  us  at  one  of  our 
weakest  points.  If  [he]  persists  at  this  time,  we  will  soon  no  longer  have  any  fuel  production  worth  mentioning.  ” 
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The  costly  war  over  Europe:  B- 1 7s  return  to  England.  ‘By  6  June,  the  Americans  had  achieved  daylight  air  superiority 
over  Europe  at  the  cost  of  over  twenty-seven  hundred  bombers,  almost  one  thousand  fighters,  and  over  18,000 
casualties — 50  percent  more  than  they  had  lost  in  all  of  1942  and  1943  combined.” 


ports  of  finished  petroleum  products  fell 
from  186,000  tons  in  March  to  104,000  tons 
in  April.12 

I  n  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Eighth  contin¬ 
ued  its  duel  with  the  Luftwaffe  day  fighters. 
On  18  and  19  April,  how  ever,  theGermansof- 
fered  little  resistance  to  missions  near  Berlin 
and  Kassel.  Rather  than  elating  Spaatz,  this 
circumstance  seemed  to  confirm  one  of  his 
worst  fears— that  the  Germans  had  begun  a 
policy  of  conservation  in  anticipation  of  the 
invasion.  Also  on  19  April,  the  British  invoked 
the  emergency  clause  in  their  agreements 
with  the  Americans.  Specifically,  Tedder  in¬ 
formed  Spaatz  that  the  threat  of  the  German 
V-l  rocket  had  caused  the  War  Cabi  netto  de¬ 
clare  the  security  of  the  British  Isles  at  risk. 
Tedder  thereupon  moved  Operation  Cross¬ 
bow— bombing  the  V  sites-to  number-one 
priority,  ahead  of  the  Luftwaffe.13  The  British 
move  threatened  to  gut  the  AAF’s  entire 
bombing  effort  at  precisely  the  time  Spaatz 
needed  to  offer  the  Luftwaffe  more  provoca- 
ti  on  to  f i  ght.  The  Luftwaffe  never  bothered  to 
resist  Crossbow  bombing. 


Spaatz  went  to  Eisenhower  that  evening 
and  found  the  supreme  commander  upset 
with  theAAF.  First,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of 
25  March  in  favor  of  transportation,  the 
Eighth  had  yet  to  bomb  a  single  transporta¬ 
tion  target,  with  the  invasion  only  seven 
weeks  distant.  Second,  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  Maj  Gen  Henry  Miller,  a  member  of 
Spaatz'sstaff,  had  gotten  drunkat  anight  club 
in  London  and  had  proceeded  to  take  bets 
thatthei  n  vasi  on  would  occur  beforel5J  une. 
Spaatz  responded  promptly,  phoning  Eisen¬ 
hower  an  dpi  aci  n  g  M  i  1 1  er  u  n  der  h  o  use  arrest. 
Eisenhower  followed  up  by  demoting  Miller 
to  colonel  and  returning  him  to  the  States.14 
The  discussion  of  policy  matters  took  longer 
and  generated  more  heat.  Spaatz  even  may 
have  threatened  to  resign. 

At  last,  Eisenhower  agreed  to  allow  the 
Eighth  to  use  two  visual-  bombi  ngdays  before 
the  invasion  to  strike  oil  targets,  in  order  to 
test  the  Luftwaffe's  reaction.  For  his  part, 
Spaatz  ap  pearsto  haveagreed  to  devote  more 
energy  to  transportation  bombing.  The  next 
morning,  Spaatz  visited  Tedder.15  They 
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Bloody  Omaha.  General  Spaatz,  "the  tongue-tied  fighter  pilot, . . .  was  as  responsible  as  anyone  for  the  happy  outcome  of 
the  Normandy  invasion. " 


agreed  that  on  the  next  suitable  day,  the 
Eighth  would  raid  Crossbow  targets  and  that 
on  the  next  two  suitable  days,  the  Americans 
would  hit  oil  targets.  That  day,  Doolittle  sent 
almost  nine  hundred  heavy  bombers  against 
Cross  bow.  0  n  22  Apri  I ,  Spaatz  be  gan  to  f  u  I  f  i  1 1 
his  other  pledge— 638  bombers  attacked 
Hamm,  the  largest  rail  yard  in  Europe.  Not 
until  12  May  did  weather  allow  oil  strikes. 

Thefi  rstoi  I  strikevindi  catedSpaatz'sjudg 
ments.  The  eight  hundred  attacking  bombers 
hit  six  synthetic  plants  and  lost  46  bombers. 
Th  e  G  er  man  s  re  acted  stro  n  gl  y,  an  d  th  e  Ameri  - 
can  escort  of  735  fighters  claimed  61  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  air  and  fiveon  the  ground.  Luft¬ 
waffe  records  confirmed  28  pilots  dead,  26 
wounded,  and  65  fighters  lost.16  Enigma  mes¬ 
sages  revealed  the  Germans'  immediate  and 
alarmed  response.  On  13  May,  the  Luftwaffe 
ordered  thetransfer  of  antiaircraft  guns  from 
fighter  production  plants  and  the  eastern 
front  to  synthetic  oil  facilities.  A  week  later, 
an  order  from  Hitler's  headquarters  ordered 
increased  conversion  of  motor  vehicles  to 
highly  inefficient  wood  generators.17  When 
Tedder  heard  of  the  intercepts,  he  remarked, 
"It  looks  I  ike  we’ll  have  to  give  the  customer 


what  he  wants.''18  A  week  after  the  raid,  Speer 
reported  to  Hitler  that  "the  enemy  has  struck 
usatoneofourweakest  points.  If  [he]  persists 
atthistime,  we  will  soon  no  longer  have  any 
fuel  production  worth  mentioning.  Our  one 
hope  is  that  the  other  side  has  an  air  force 
General  Staff  as  scatterbrained  as  our  own." 19 
In  that,  he  was  disappointed.  Once  the  inva¬ 
sion  was  established  ashore,  the  Anglo-AI lies 
moved  oil  targets  to  the  highest  priority, 
wherethey  remai  ned  un  ti  I  theend  of  thewar. 

Spaatz  possessed  a  good  measure  of  the 
fourth  necessary  ingredient  of  a  successful 
gen  eral— theabi  I  ity to  i  n  spi  retrust  i  n  both  su- 
periorsand  subordinates.  His  chief  lieuten¬ 
ant,  Jimmy  Doolittle,  in  an  oral -hi  story  inter¬ 
view  with  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,thenamajor, 
stated,  "I  idolize  General  Spaatz.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  man  that  I  have  ever  been 
closely  associated  with  whom  I  have  never 
known  to  make  a  bad  de  ci  si  on . ' ” 20  Th  i  s  prai  se, 
coming  from  a  man  of  enormous  physical 
and  moral  courage  and  high  intellect,  speaks 
for  itself. 

In  the  much  smaller  circle  of  his  superiors, 
Spaatz  also  in  spired  great  trust.  Hewas  Arnold’s 
personal  friend,  confidant,  and  favorite  Arnold 
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purposely  placed  Spaatz  in  positions  that 
woul  d  i  n  creasethel  atter'si  m  portanceand  i  n- 
fluence,  not  so  much  because  his  actions 
would  reflect  favorably  on  Arnold,  but  be 
cause  he  knew  that  Spaatz'sf  i  rst  I  oy  al  ty  wasto 
the  service.  Arnold's  abiding  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  meant  that  Spaatz  always  had  support 
in  the  highest  areas  of  decision  making. 

Spaatz  also  earned  Eisenhower's  esteem. 
From  June  1942  through  May  1945,  the  two 
worked  hand  in  hand,  becoming  close 
fri ends— even  to  the  unlikely  extent  of  Spaatz 
pi  ayi  ng  the  gui  tarto  accom  pany  thesu  preme 
commander's  singing  when  the  two  relaxed 
at  par  ti  es.  H  ow  ever,  th ef  ri end  sh  i  p  di  d  not  i  in¬ 
terfere  with  Eisenhower's  judgment.  In  June 
1943,  he  wrote  of  Spaatz,  "I  have  an  impres¬ 
sion  he  is  not  tough  and  hard  enough  person- 
allyto  meetthefull  requirements  of  his  high 
position.” 21 
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